CHAPTER   XVII.

THE RENAISSANCE;   CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER
OF THE EMPIRE.

IN Frederick the Third's reign the Empire sank to its
lowest point. It had shot forth a fitful gleam under
Sigismund, who in convoking and presiding over the
council of Constance had revived one of the highest
functions of his predecessors. The precedents of the
first great oecumenical councils, and especially of the
council of Nicaea, had established the principle that it
belonged to the Emperor, even more properly than to the
Pope, to convoke ecclesiastical assemblies from the whole
Christian world. The tenet commended itself to the
reforming party in the church, headed by Gerson, the
chancellor of Paris, whose aim it was, wnile making no
changes in matters of faith, to correct the abuses which
had grown up in discipline and government, and limit the
power of the Popes by exalting the authority of general
councils, to whom there was now attributed an immunity
from error superior to that, whatever it might be, which
resided in the successor of Peter. And although it was
only the sacerdotal body, not the whole Christian people,
who were thus made the exponents of the universal
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